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This Is Your City? 


A small group of foreign planners 
and housing experts were visiting 
one of the large United States cities. 
Local planners and housers had care- 
fully prepared lectures, tours, and 
social events for the three-day visit. 

Starting early the first morning, the 
visitors were briefed on the city’s 
problems. The problems, of course, 
were terrific—slums. traffic. smog. 
poverty, juvenile delinquency, run- 
away suburban development, tight 
finances, urban sprawl, more slums. 
The local boys gave it to the visitors 
straight. They pulled no punches. 
They were painfully honest. 


THEN THE FIELD TRIPS started. 
The visitors were shown slums. the 
gray area. the blighted industrial dis- 
tricts. auto junk yards, more slums. 
Naturally. part of the trip was routed 
over the new expressway system. This 
proved quite useful because it expe- 
dited the passage through uninterest- 
ing (even if more typical) parts of 
the city, and made it possible to do 
all the slums. 

And the public housing projects. 
Because the visitors must be shown 
the public housing projects. Only by 
seeing the endless lack of variety in 
the penitentiary school of public 
housing architecture could they be 
impressed with the poverty of our 
public housing design—to match the 
poverty of public housing tenants. 

The trips took most of two days. 
From time to time, the chartered bus 
would speed by a park, or a museum, 
or a bit of pleasant water front. 
There were a couple of 30-minute 
rest stops at shopping centers. but 
the guides had to be careful. They 





almost lost one of the foreign visi- 
tors, who was fascinated by a new 
and unusually large supermarket. He 
found in it a large supply of canned 
foods that were produced in his own 
country, some from his home town. 
The trip was planned to make the 
longest stops at public housing proj- 
ects, because these were instructive, 
if morbid. The visitors could stare 
at the dirty facades, and the tenants 
could stare at the visitors. 
Occasionally the bus would pass 
a development of contemporary 
houses, a pleasantly designed subdi- 
vision, or a modern church. But to 
prevent the foreigners from getting 
any idea that the United States pro- 
duced fresh and worthwhile urban 
design and architecture. the bus 
would hurry on to drive through end- 
less streets of cooky-cutter cottages, 
or to another public housing project. 


THERE WERE STILL MORE lectures 
in which the red tape of financing 
urban redevelopment and_ public 
housing was explained in all of its 
fascinating details. The foreign visi- 
tors were also taken to meet the 
mayor, who, since he was in the mid- 
dle of his campaign for another term. 
gave them a short political speech 
and caught himself just in time be- 
fore he asked for their votes in the 
coming election. At least the visitors 
heard of more positive accomplish- 
ments in city improvement in the 
mayors political address than they 
got in all the rest of their stay. He 
forgot to mention public housing. 
however. 

There were two social affairs, cock- 
tails and dinner, on each evening the 
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visitors had in the city. These both 
were very nice. Since the visitors’ 
plane left early in the afternoon, the 
program for the morning of the third 
day included only a short farewell 
eulogy for this city—for all cities in 
the United States. This allowed the 
visitors about two hours free time to 
visit the shops, the museums, the 
downtown parks. The local commit- 
tee then took the visitors to the local 
airport. 


Wuy, OH wHy, do we insist on 
putting our worst foot forward? Is 
it our super-honesty? Are we so ob- 
sessed with the infinite difficult de- 
tails of the future that we forget all 
we have already done, so obsessed 
with the bad that even we cannot see 
the good? Or is it that we have a 
national inferiority complex? 

And why do we forget that these 
visitors are in a foreign city? Cer- 
tainly, the reason for their trip is 
to get themselves educated. But edu- 
cation to be worth anything must be 
broad. To know a city you must 
know the good things about it as well 
as the bad, the flavor of its shops 
and museums and theaters and parks, 
the feeling of its culture and its peo- 
ple—all classes of people—its proud 
residences as well as its slums and 
public housing barracks. 

Guided tours are bad enough at 
best. It is a shame to bend over back- 
ward to make them worse. And be- 
sides, every one of us has a duty to 
demonstrate that a free country can 
be a good place to live in. It is a 
sorry state of affairs when we seem 
to try our best to demonstrate the 


opposite. (DOH) 
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Statewide Planning Aided by Federal Funds 


During fiscal year 1960—the first 
year that federal grants-in-aid were 
available for statewide comprehen- 
sive planning—ten state planning 
agencies received grants for that pur- 
pose totaling $267,000. The states 
were Alaska, Connecticut, Florida, 
Hawaii, Illinois, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Tennessee. 

During the same period $900,000 
was allocated for metropolitan and 
regional planning and nearly $2,500,- 
000 for planning assistance to small 
cities. The relatively smaller amount 
allocated for state comprehensive 
planning is accounted for in part by 
limitations on the availability of fed- 
eral funds during the first part of 
the year, and in part by the fact that 
only a few state planning agencies 


‘ . . al > . > » . 
AIP Governors RecognizeThirteen Schools of Planning 


The Board of Governors of the 
American Institute of Planners re- 
cently adopted a list of thirteen rec- 
ognized schools of planning. In ap- 
plications for AIP membership, only 
specified degrees from these schools 
will be accepted for full credit as 
“degrees from recognized schools of 
planning.” 


In determining the list, the Insti- 
tute asked 34 schools to submit ap- 
plications. In addition to the thirteen 
recognized. six schools did not re- 
spond, eight did not meet the criteria. 
four did not submit sufficient infor- 
mation. and three did not meet the 
established criteria, but indicated that 
they wanted to enter special appeals 
for recognition. There were three 
main criteria for recognition: (1) 
that the school offer an undergradu- 
ate degree-granting program in plan- 
ning of at least four years and/or 
a graduate degree-granting program 
of two years; (2) that the school 
have on its faculty at least one full- 
time staff member in the planning 
program qualified for full member- 
ship in the AIP, and one full-time 
or two half-time members qualified 
for associate or full membership: and 
(3) that a minimum of ten students 
shall have been registered as candi- 
dates for a planning degree since the 
establishment of the planning pro- 
gram and that at least one class shall 
have graduated. 


The thirteen recognized schools are 
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as follows: 
University of British Columbia 
University of California 
University of Chicago (1948-1956) 
Cornell University 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Harvard University 
University of Illinois 
Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology 

Michigan State University 
University of North Carolinia 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Washington 
Yale University 


O’ Harrow Off to Africa 

Aspo’s executive director Dennis 
O’Harrow has been awarded a grant 
by the Ford Foundation for a month’s 
study of the outlook for planning in 
Nigeria and Morocco. He will leave 
around September 10, and will return 
from Africa by way of Paris in order 
to attend a meeting of the Bureau 
(board of directors) of the Interna- 
tional Federation for Housing and 
Planning. to be held there on October 
6 and 7. 


Coming Conferences 
REGIONAL PLAN ASSOCIATION: 15th 


annual conference. Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City, October 5. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE ON 
URBAN PLANNING FOR MOBILE 
Homes: Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, October 6-7. 


were in a position to take full advan- 
tage of the federal aid when it was 
first enacted into law. 


As it is, only two or three states 
have proposed to do on a statewide 
basis what the law describes as “prep- 
aration, as a guide for long-range 
development, of general physical 
plans with respect to the pattern and 
intensity of land use and the pro- 
vision of public facilities.” Most of 
the projects approved thus far are 
for limited elements of a comprehen- 
sive plan or for basic research pre- 
liminary to its preparation, such as 
statewide forecasts of population 
growth and distribution. 


Several other states are currently 
preparing applications for submission 
during fiscal year 1961. The limit 
on the amount that may be allocated 
to any one state for this purpose dur. 
ing the year has been established at 
$75,000. A state that received a grant 
for statewide planning in fiscal 1960 
may apply for additional grants dur- 
ing fiscal 1961 as long as its total 
for that year does not exceed the 
$75.000 ceiling. 


In all but one case to date, the 
applicant agency has been the same 
as the one administering the state’s 
program of planning assistance to 
localities. In Pennsylvania, the State 
Planning Board will undertake the 
statewide planning, while the De- 
partment of Commerce will con- 
tinue to serve as the state planning 
agency for aid to small cities. An 
agency that has been administering a 
program of planning assistance is not 
necessarily eligible to receive a grant 
for state comprehensive planning un- 
less the law under which it operates 
confers that authority on it and it is 
technically competent to undertake 
the work. 


Applications for federal aid for 
state planning cannot be approved 
unless the proposed work conforms 
to the provisions and purposes of the 
law authorizing the aid. Proposed 
planning work must clearly contrib 
ute to the preparation of general 
physical plans with respect to the 
pattern and intensity of land use and 
the provision of public facilities or 
to other components of compreher 
sive planning listed in the legislation, 
including related research and co 
ordination activity. 
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The University of Chicago has 
offered a proposal to Chicago which, 
if adopted, would make it the first 
city in the nation to take advantage 
of a new federal act establishing the 
concept of a university district in 
federal urban renewal programs. The 
area involved in the proposal, called 
South Campus, includes “Thirteen- 
Thirteen,” Aspro headquarters at 1313 
E. 60th Street. 

Under the recently adopted law. 
expenditures of a university in an 
urban renewal area can be counted 
as the required one-third local con- 
tribution. The university has offered 
the city $4,500,000 in matching cred- 
its for federal funds. The city could 
receive between $15,000,000 and $21, 
000,000. About $6,500,000 would be 
needed for the area in question; the 
remaining funds would be used by 
Chicago for other urban renewal 
projects. 

The South Campus area: includes 
58.03 acres on Chicago’s South Side 
bordering the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
Urban Renewal Project. The univer- 
sity owns 31.53 acres; its proposal 
calls for the balance of 26.5 acres 
to be acquired under a Title I Slum 
Clearance Project. South Campus lies 
across the Midway from the main 
buildings of the university, but in- 
cludes a university dormitory, the 
new law school, the Industrial Rela- 
lions Center, and a power plant. The 
American Bar Center is also located 
there. Much of the remaining area 
is comprised of rundown residential 
and commercial structures. 

New university buildings would in- 
clude a press center, a School of Busi- 
ness building, a Social Service Ad- 
ministration Research Center, and the 
Kellogg Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation. Non-university institutions 
also plan to expand. The Bar Center 
has already begun construction of an 
addition. And the Thirteen-Thirteen 
building occupants—Aspo and 16 
other national organizations in the 


In the aerial photograph, looking east 
toward Lake Michigan, the Midway 
is seen as a parkway dividing the 
main campus at left from South Cam- 
pus at right. The proposed renewal 
area, outlined in white, is bounded 
on the east by Stony Island Avenue, 
on the south by 61st Street, on the 
west by Cottage Grove Avenue, and 
on the north by 60th Street. 
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Campus Renewal Plan Involves ASPO Headquarters 


field of public administration—had 
already decided on expansion. 

Aspo’s executive director Dennis 
O’Harrow, as a spokesman for Thir- 
teen-Thirteen occupants, stated that: 
“All of our groups are growing rap- 
idly, and as a result, have been hard 
pressed for office space. Rather than 
move elsewhere the governing board 
of each organization voted to appro- 
priate funds to expand the present 
building. I can say that the deter- 
mining factor . . . was the actual pro- 
gram of renewal that the city of Chi- 
cago and the university had under 
way in this area. . . .We, naturally, 
were particularly anxious to see [re- 
newal] extended south of the Midway 
to include the area in which our 
building is located.” 

The proposal is now being evalu- 
ated by the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission. It must also be ap- 
proved by the city council, the IIli- 
nois State Housing Board, and the 
Federal Housing Administration. 























































Photographic Contest 


The Colorado Council of Camera 
Clubs and the Colorado Chapter of 
the AIP are sponsoring a photo con- 
test “to stimulate interest in the pic- 
torial documentation of 20th century 
urban life in the United States.” 
Photographs are to be concerned with 
the physical and social elements of 
present-day cities, and offer “a pene- 
trating graphic analysis of some as- 
pect of city living.” Prizes to be 
awarded are: first prize, $100; sec- 
ond prize, $50; and five prizes of $10 
each for honorable mentions. Select- 
ed prints will go on exhibit in May, 
1961, in conjunction with Aspo’s Na- 
tional Planning Conference. They will 
form one section of a three-part ex- 
hibit on “The Art of City Planning,” 
to be shown at the Denver Art Mu- 
seum. The prints will become part of 
the museum’s collection. 

Deadline for entries is December 
30, 1960. For contest rules, write 


CIP Photo Salon, c/o Robert Giltner. 
2560 So. Newton St., Denver 19. 















































































Question and Comment: Variance Standards 





Our local board of adjustment recently petitioned the city council, request- 
ing that the limitations governing the granting of variances in front, side, and 
rear yards be removed from our zoning ordinance. The ordinance provides 
for variance reductions of 25 per cent in front, side, and rear yards. The zon- 
ing board of adjustment feels that the limitations on variances should be their 
responsibility and not be governed by a mathematical rule established by ordi- 
nance. The board contends that if older parts of the city are to survive and 
be maintained in good condition to prevent slums, it should have greater lati- 
tude in administering variances to accommodate remodeling and the construc- 


tion of new additions. 


Our city plan commission is now studying the powers and limitations estab- 
lished by ordinance for zoning boards of adjustment, and we would very much 
appreciate any help and advice your staff can give. 


There is quite a lot of misunder- 
standing about variances—shared by 
some courts, some boards of appeals, 
and some writers of zoning ordi- 
nances. Nevertheless, there is also a 
great deal of agreement on the pur- 
pose of variances and how they 
should be administered; and slowly 
but surely a body of law is develop- 
ing that supports these views. 

Some of the trouble starts with 
the zoning enabling statute. If the 
act is clear and reasonably specific, 
half the battle is won, because the 
local ordinance must be consistent 
with the state act. Cities in Arkan- 
sas, for instance, that adopt zoning 
ordinances must write provisions con- 
sistent with the following: 

[The board of zoning adjustment may] 
hear requests for variances from the 
literal provision of the zoning ordi- 
nance in instances where strict en- 
forcement of the zoning ordinance 
would cause undue hardship due to 
circumstances unique to the individual 
property under consideration, and 
grant such variances only when it is 
demonstrated that such action will be 
in keeping with the spirit and intent 
of the provisions of the zoning ordi- 
nance. The board of zoning adjust- 
ment shall not permit, as a variance, 
any use in a zone that is not per- 
mitted under the ordinance. The board 
of zoning adjustment may impose con- 
ditions in the granting of a variance 
to insure compliance and to protect 
adjacent property. 

Under such a statute, it presumably 
would be illegal for a board of ad- 
justment to grant a yard variance just 
so a property owner could make more 
lucrative use of his property. It 
would also be illegal to grant a yard 
variance without showing that the 
owner is suffering undue hardship 
because of unique characteristics of 
his property. Usually these are in- 
terpreted to mean something highly 
unusual in size, shape, or topography. 
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For instance, if his lot is only 1.500 
square feet and in a zone where most 
lots are 5,000 square feet, it might 
be impossible for him to build a 
house on the lot and also provide 
the yards required by the ordinance. 

Many state acts are not so clear 
in intent as the Arkansas act. The 
Iowa act, for instance, apparently 
makes no mention of “undue hard- 
ship.” But even where the act does 
not specify this condition—and others 
equally important—the belief is that 
the local ordinance should do so. 
You will find that the Des Moines 
zoning ordinance, as an example, is 
explicit in its requirement that a vari- 
ance can be granted for a piece of 
property only if it has unique char- 
acteristics that would make literal 
application of the ordinance result 
in undue hardship. 

The zoning board of appeals 
should not have unlimited discretion 
to grant variances. In fact, most 
authorities agree that the board’s 
powers to grant variances should be 
limited. It would be improper under 
some state laws for a board to have 
the discretion to grant reduction of 
up to 25 per cent as a blanket author- 
ity. In other words, the board should 
not have the power to exercise discre- 
tion. It is given the variance power 
only to alleviate hardship on individ- 
ual properties due to unique circum- 
stances. 

In most jurisdictions “hardship” is 
not the only condition that must be 
established before a variance can be 
granted, but it is one of the most es- 
sential. The whole problem is well 
summed up in the following quota- 
tion from an administrative study of 
the city of Syracuse: 

The second function of the average 

zoning board of appeals is to issue 


a zoning variance in a case of unnec- 
cessary hardship. The Appellate Courts 
of New York have stated on numerous 
occasions that before a zoning variance 
may be issued there must be a show- 
ing of: 

a. unnecessary hardship; 

b. that the hardship is not self im- 

posed ; 

c. that the property is peculiarly situ- 
ated, and that the hardship does 
not apply to all similar properties; 

d. that the general zoning plan will 
be preserved through the issuance 
of the variance. 

All four of these requirements must be 

found; not just any one of them. 

A useful report is Exceptions and 
Variances in Zoning, Planning Ad- 
visory Service Information Report 
No. 40. Though the purpose of this 
report was to show the distinction 
between these two discretionary pow- 
ers often granted to boards of adjust- 
ment, it also outlines the purpose of 
variances and shows the importance 
of demonstrating hardship and 
unique circumstances in each case. 

If your city council decides that 
the variance section of the zoning 
ordinance should be amended, we 
highly recommend that the following 
booklet be consulted: The Text of a 
Model Zoning Ordinance, with com- 
mentary, by Frederick H. Bair, Jr., 
and Ernest R. Bartley (Aspo; 1960. 
$2). The procedural requirements of 
this ordinance for granting variances 
are well designed to uphold the gen- 
eral welfare purposes of the zoning 
ordinance and to ensure impartial 
treatment to private property owners. 

The board is correct in claiming 
that there should be some way of 
making it possible to convert out 
moded residential structures to mod- 
ern quarters. And it is an especially 
important point now that efforts are 
being made to rehabilitate buildings 
in old parts of the city and prevent 
further neighborhood deterioration. 
It is not an especially easy problem 
to solve. In a number of cities, how- 
ever, a factor causing deterioration 
is overcrowding of the land. This 
may not be the case in your city, of 
course. Even so, it is highly desir- 
able to have a minimum of open 
space in the form of yards between 
buildings. If the problem is mainly 
one of how to permit and properly 
control residential conversions, 4 
zoning amendment to this effect 
might be more appropriate than one 
that changes the variance procedure. 


Taken {roman actual inquiry, and 
the reply from Aspo’s Planning Ad- 


visory Service. 
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Smoc ContROL: California’s 13- 
member Motor Vehicle Pollution 
Control Board began hearings in July 
to study the anti-smog devices that 
will eventually be required for the 
state's automobiles. (For details of 
the bill requiring the anti-smog de- 
vices and setting up the board, see the 
May Aspo Newsletter.) Auto sup- 
pliers. chemical firms, and other com- 
panies have begun crash programs to 
develop “de-smoggers.” The board’s 
first task is to select a laboratory 
which will test the various devices 
submitted for certification. Then it 
will approve at least two for sale. 


New Town: Developers of Can- 
ada’s first “satellite city,” Bramalea, 
have studied Britain’s New Towns to 
gain experience. The town, near To- 
ronto, is being created to relieve To- 
ronto’s population problem and to 
provide a planned location for indus- 
try and commerce. The master plan 
was prepared by Howard V. Lobb 
and Partners of London and Mott 
and Haydon Associates of Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is expected that about 
72 per cent of the area will be used 
for residences, 18 per cent in indus- 
trial parks, 8.5 per cent for recrea- 
tion areas and greenbelts, and 1.5 
per cent for commercial areas. 


ELectronic Alp: A new use of 
electronic computers involves lower 
middle-income housing for residents 
of urban renewal projects. Temple 
University will conduct the project at 
its Electronic Data Processing Cen- 
ter, with the aid of a federal demon- 
stration grant to the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Commerce. The 
project will seek new solutions to the 
problem of providing private hous- 
ing for families at this economic 
level by employing computers to 
formulate and sort out all possible 
combinations of costs, standards, and 
financing programs. The process will 
show which are the critical factors 
in producing lower midd!e-income 
housing, and suggest modifications. 
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Planning Groups Meet in Connecticut and California 


Connecticut. At their twelfth an- 
nual business meeting, members of 
the Connecticut Federation of -Plan- 
ning and Zoning Agencies heard re- 
ports on the past year’s growth and 
activities, and elected new officers. 
The federation now has 187 official 
agency members, 59 associate mem- 
bers, and 6 sustaining members. It 
publishes Curia Dixit, which reprints 
Connecticut court decisions on zoning 
and planning (20,380 copies distrib- 
uted in 1959); and contributes the 
section on planning in the monthly 
Connecticut State Journal. At the 
meeting, the group voted to increase 
by 100 per cent the dues for each offi- 
cial agency membership. According 
to the new schedule, municipalities 
under 5,000 pay $20; those with 
5,000 to 25,000 population pay $30; 
cities of 25,000 to 75,000 pay $40; 
and those over 75,000 pay $70. Fed- 
eration committees include one on 
gasoline service stations, one on mo- 
bile homes and trailers, and one on 
legislation. 

A woman was elected an officer 
for the first time in the federation’s 


GRIN AND BEAR IT 


history when Mrs. Doris Warwick. 
secretary of the New Milford Plan- 
ning Commission, became treasurer. 
Other officers are: Davis D. Smith. 
South Windsor, president; Bertrand 
A. King, Colchester, vice-president; 
and Wilfred J. Maxwell, Bolton, sec- 
retary. New directors chosen at the 
meeting are: Ralph L. Gezelman. 
Burlington; J. Ellsworth Harrison, 
Morris; Rudolph F. Jass, Greenwich; 
William N. Kinnard, Jr., Mansfield; 
Robert S. Orcutt, Guilford. 


CALiFoRNIA. A new organization, 
the San Joaquin Valley Planning 
Congress, has been formed to promote 
coordination of the various city and 
regional plans in the area. Member- 
ship is open to persons in planning 
and related fields from the counties 
of Stanislaus, Merced, Madera, Fres- 
no, Tulare, Kings, and Kern. Offi- 
cers elected at the group’s second 
meeting are: Hartnell Blaine, Tulare, 
president; Ostin Trogdon, Bakers- 
field, and Richard Denton, Fresno, 
vice-presidents; and Robert F. Van 
Horn, Merced, secretary-treasurer. 


By Lichty 
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"It's ideal for a do-it-yourself project . . . or you could just 
live in it, waiting patiently until you're in the path of a new 
freeway..." 



































Greater Winnipeg will have a new 
governmental, administrative, and 
planning structure when it elects its 
first Metropolitan Council on October 
26. The Metropolitan Council will 
exercise the powers of the Metropoli- 
tan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg, 
which was created under legislation 
enacted last spring by the Manitoba 
Legislative Assembly. 

The basic purposes of the Metro- 
politan Winnipeg Act, as expressed 
by the premier of Manitoba when the 
bill was introduced, were to “develop 
a central authority for this metro- 
politan area that would be charged 
with the responsibility of providing 
a unified development plan for this 
large urban area . . . [and to] provide 
for the central control of certain es- 
sential services to the public within 
this same area.” 

The Metropolitan Council will be- 
come the sole planning authority for 
both the metropolitan area of 256 
square miles and an “additional zone” 
of 403 square miles surrounding it— 
a total area of 659 square miles, with 
about half the people in the province 
of Manitoba. The council will be re- 
quired to adopt by bylaw a develop- 
ment plan that is likely to include a 
land-use plan and a zoning bylaw, a 
plan for major thoroughfares and 
transportation routes, a plan for 
metropolitan parks, and a plan for 
the extension of water and sewer 
utilities. The act also provides for 
the revision and extension of the de- 
velopment plan after it has been 
established. The council will have to 
approve every plan prepared for the 
registration of subdivision of land 
within the metropolitan area and the 
additional zone. 

Planning is one of the five major 
departments to be created. (The other 
four are finance, assessment, streets 
and transit, and water supply and 
sewage disposal.) The new depart- 
ment will replace the Metropolitan 
Planning Commission, which has been 
a voluntary association of independ- 
ent municipalities and has acted 
purely as an advisory body. In addi- 
tion to the preparation, revision, and 
adoption of an over-all development 
plan, the planning department will 
also be responsible for the enforce- 
ment of building, zoning, and sub- 
division regulations. The act provides 
that until the Metropolitan Council 
has established its own building and 
zoning bylaws, it will be responsible 
for the administration of existing 
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Winnipeg to Elect First Metropolitan Government 


zoning and building regulations. 

The Metropolitan Council will con- 
sist of one member elected by each 
of ten divisions within the metro- 
politan area. Each division is to con- 
tain, as far as reasonably practical, 
the same number of electors, portions 
of two or more municipalities, and 
land that includes residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial property. 
Five of the ten divisions are to con- 
tain a majority of electors that are 
residents of the city of Winnipeg. 

The chairman of the first council 
will be appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council, but subsequent 
chairmen will be elected by the coun- 
cil either from or in addition to the 
ten members. The first council mem- 
bers will hold office for four years, 
and thereafter elections will be held 
every two years. Chairman of the first 
Metropolitan Council is Richard H. G. 
Bonnycastle. 


New Device Helps CATS 

The Chicago Area Transportation 
Study has made use of a new elec- 
tronic device called a Cartographa- 
tron in processing data preparatory 
to planning transportation facilities. 
Designed and built for CATS by 
Armour Research Foundation, the 
device enabled researchers to handle 
and display complex data of nearly 
370,000 trip cards. From the rec- 
ords, the Cartographatron plots trip 
desire lines and projects them in a 
composite photo. Input is a magnetic 
tape which stores the information; 
output is a photographic plate. 

The map below is from Volume 
One of the CATS project (see Plan- 
ners Library, p. 88, for details). It 
shows desire lines of internal person 
trips using rapid transit. The 729,000 
person trips using suburban railroad 
and subway-elevated trains represent 
a total of 6,744,000 desire line miles 
of person travel. 





Reprinted from Cuicaco AREA TRANSPORTATION Stupy, Volume One, p. 4. 
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personals 


James M. Berkey has been 
awarded an Individual Sustained 
Superior Performance Certificate and 
a cash award by the Atomic Energy 
Commission for his work in planning 
for the city of Richland, Washington. 
This is the first time such an award 
has been made to a planner. The 





James M. Berkey 


award was made for “sustained su- 
perior performance” during the past 
seven years as municipal officer in 
planning, subdividing, zoning, and 
related activities at Richland, a $75 
million community built and oper- 
ated by the government to serve em- 
ployees of the Hanford Atomic 
Works. Mr. Berkey became an Aspo 
member in 1940. 


Harry N. Oscoop, director of the 


Urban Renewal Division of Sears 
Roebuck and Co., Chicago, and 
ZacHARY FisHER, partner, Fisher 


Brothers, New York real estate in- 
vestment firm, were members of the 
U. S. delegation to the Twentieth 
Session of the Housing Committee, 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe held in June in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland. 


RowLanp Nicuoras, C.B.E., city 
surveyor and planning officer, Man- 
chester, England, has been elected 
president of the Town Planning In- 
stitute of Great Britain for 1960- 
1961. Mr. Nicholas takes office in 
November. succeeding Professor J. S. 


Allen. 


September 1960 


FRANCIS VIOLICH, professor of city 
planning and landscape architecture 
at the University of California, has 
been awarded a Fulbright scholar- 
ship for study in Spain. 


job changes 


Cuar.es L, CRANGLE, planning di- 
rector, New Hampshire State Plan- 
ning and Development Commission, 
to director, Bureau of Planning, New 
York State Department of Commerce. 


Harry S. Cosientz, director of 
planning, Albuquerque Planning De- 
partment, to direct a joint Canadian 
federal, provincial, and city study of 
metropolitan problems in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 


RosBert JeNTscH, University of 
Illinois graduate, to assistant chief 
planner, community assistance divi- 
sion, Tri-County Regional Planning 
Commission, Akron, Ohio. 


Inwin M. KapLan, formerly with 
the New York City Department of 
Planning, to assistant city planner, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, city 
planning department. 


Jack M. Kendree, planning con- 
sultants, Philadelphia: EL1anu Rom- 
ANOFF, senior planner, Robert C. 
Weinberg and Associates, New York; 
and FreD TuRNER, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute graduate. 


Lake County Regional Planning 
Commission, Waukegan, Illinois: 
Raymond F. Basten, University of 
Illinois graduate, to planner; AN- 
THONY M. Corso, graduate student, 
University of Wisconsin, planning 
aide for the summer. 


Livingston and Blayney, city and 
regional planners, San Francisco: 
NapPHTALI H. Knox, director of ad- 
vanced planning, Des Moines City 
Plan and Zoning Commission, to 
senior planner; CHAD W. MICHEL, 
staff, facilities, community and indus- 
trial planning department of Ebasco 
Services, Inc., San Francisco, to plan- 
ning delineator. 


FranK A. MOLTHER,. associate 
planner, Santa Clara County Plan- 
ning Department, to planning con- 
sultant, Urban Renewal and Housing 
Administration of Puerto Rico. 


Hopart QO. PRITCHARD, 
planner, Kingston, New York, Plan- 


resident 





ning Commission, to assistant direc- 
tor, Lawrence Regional Planning 
Commission, New Castle, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Joun F. Rapbkiewicz, associate 
planner, Isadore Candeub & Asso- 
ciates, Scranton, Pennsylvania, to 
planner, Hayes, Seay, Mattern and 
Mattern, Roanoke, Virginia. 


HARRY SANDERS, acting director, 
Stanford University Planning Office, 
to director. 


Joun TapKINe, staff, Los Angeles 
County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, to planning director, Ventura 
County Planning Commission, Cali- 
fornia. 


KENNETH H. THompson, planner, 
city planning division, University of 
Arkansas, to project planner with 
Erling Helland Associates, Tulsa, 


Oklahoma. 


WituiaM D. Toots, planning di- 
rector, Puerto Rico Urban Renewal 
and Housing Administration, to 
chief, community planning assistance 
program for the state of New Mexico, 
Santa Fe. 


ASPO Staff Changes 


Aspo announces three changes on 
the staff of its Planning Advisory 
Service. Robert A. Clark, who had 
been with the Society for two years, 
resigned in June to become a planner 
with the Santa Clara County Plan- 
ning Department. Two planners— 
Jerrold Allaire and Jon Rosenthal— 
joined Aspo in July. 

Mr. Allaire came to Chicago from 
Syracuse, where he was associate 
planner with the department of city 
planning. Previous to that time. he 
served as a planner with the San 
Diego Department of City Planning. 
He received his undergraduate degree 
from the University of California at 
Berkeley, and did graduate work in 
urban land economics at Syracuse 
University. 

Mr. Rosenthal, a native of New 
York City, has worked for the past 
year for Adams, Howard and Gree- 
ley, planning consultants, in Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. He is a recent 
graduate of M.I.T., with a master’s 
degree in city planning. and did un- 
dergraduate work at Amherst. Holder 
of a private pilot’s license, Mr. Ros- 
enthal may foreshadow a new trend 
in qualifications for planners; he 
contends that “city planners should 
see their cities from the air.” 
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| planners library 


The Image of the City. Kevin 
Lynch. Joint Center for Urban 
Studies. Technology Press of M.I.T. 
and Harvard University Press, 79 
Garden St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
1960. 194 pp. $5.50. 

Many of us complain about the aim- 
lessness of our sprawling urban areas, 
the singular lack of beauty of our 
urban landscape. This book is a 
study of urban design with the em- 
phasis on visual form on an urban 
scale. It is not easy to read or under- 
stand. 

The author looks at the central 
areas of three American cities: Bos- 
ton, Jersey City, and Los Angeles, and 
singles out five visual qualities that 
people use in forming an image of 
their city. He is particularly con- 
cerned with the way in which parts 
of the city can be recognized not only 
for the visual impact they make by 
themselves, but also for their role in 
the over-all visual form of the urban 
community. The author recognizes 
that the basic consideration is not the 
city as a thing in itself, but how it is 
understood by its people—designers 


take note. (JP) 





Public Utilities 
Community Facilities Plan. Department 
of Planning, Greensboro, N. C. 1960. 


A Preliminary Plan for Sanitary Sewer- 
age. Mahoning County Planning Commis- 
sion, County Office Building, 21 West 
Boardman Street, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 


A Long Range Plan for Water Service. 
Mahoning County Planning Commission, 
21 W. Boardman St.. Youngstown 3, Ohio. 
1960. 73 pp. $3. 

Sanitary Disposal Study and Water 
Supply Study. for the Port Huron-St. Clair 
County Metropolitan Region. St. Clair 


Regional Planning Commission, County- 
City Building, Port Huron, Mich. 1960. 


Sewage Disposal Study—Upper Santa 
Ana River Basin. San Bernardino County 
Planning Department, San _ Bernardino, 
Calif. 

Water Use in Ohio. Anthony Rudnick. 
Division of Water. Ohio Dept. of Natural 
Resources, 1562 W. First Ave.. Columbus 
12. 1959. 50 pp., illus. 50 cents. 


Aviation 

Aircraft Noise at Malton Airport, 
Toronto Township. Ontario Department of 
Planning and Development, 454 University 


Ave., Toronto 2. 1960. 



















































Standards for New Urban De- 
velopment. Inter - County Regional 
Planning Commission. 2152 5o. 
Bellaire. Denver 22. Colo. 1960. 33 
pp. $9. 

This is an interesting attempt to 
assemble in one place the most-used 
planning standards. It — includes 
standards for schools. parks, utilities, 
churches, streets, shopping centers, 
and a host of other items. The hand- 
book would have been greatly im- 
proved if there were some docu- 
mentation for the validity of the 
standards. It would also have been 
improved by publication in a more 
conventional format (it is 14 inches 
wide and 81% inches high). Still, it 
is the only publication of its kind we 
have seen. and should be very use- 
ful—particularly in state and metro- 
politan agencies. (DOH) 





Atomic Energy 

The Schoharie Valley Townsite: A Pro- 
tected Community for the Nuclear Age. 
College of Architecture, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 1960. 

The class problem: to design a commun- 
ity for 9,000 people supporting a vital 
computer plant and to make it safe from 
nuclear attack. Solution to an interesting, 
if morbid, problem. 


Shelter Designs for Protection Against 
Radioactive Fallout. Report to the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. Prepared 
by Voorhees. Walker, Smith, Smith & 
Haines under a grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation. 1960.Survival in a Nuclear Attack 
New York Committee on Fallout Protection. 
1960. Both available from New York State 
Civil Defense Commission, 124 E. 28th St., 


New York 16. 


Urban Renewal 

Fifteen Year Programme for the Urban 
Renewal of Windsor (Ontario) and its 
Metropolitan Area. EF. G. Faludi and Asso- 
ciates, 614 Church St.. Toronto 5. 1959. 
224 pp. $4.50. An abbreviated edition of 
36 pp. is also available. 

Report on Planning Unit No. 12. Board 


of Public Land Commissioners. 155 E. Kil- 
bourn Ave., Milwaukee 2. 1960. 

Shall We Rebuild Again? Atlanta-Ful- 
ton County Joint Planning Board, 700 City 
Hall, Atlanta 3. 1959. 126 pp. $5. 

Urban Renewal: High Point. Depart- 
ment of Planning, High Point. N. C. 1960. 
17 pp. $1. 


Maps 

Transportation and Power Facilities for 
West Virginia. Economic Development 
Agency, Charleston 5, W. Va. 1960. 





Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers; the ASPO office does not have copies. 


Chicago Area _ Transportation 
Study: Volume One. Chicago Area 
Transportation Study. 4812 W. Madi- 
son St.. Chicago 44. 1959, 126 pp. 
Free to public agencies and nonprofit 
institutions, and also to private in- 
dividuals and organizations within 50 
miles of Chicago; $4 to others. 

This is the first of three volumes 
of the well-known study established 
in 1955 by Chicago, Cook County, the 
state of Illinois, and the U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads. It deals with the 
basic facts needed for the transporta- 
tion facilities plan. Without a doubt, 
this well-illustrated report should be 
in your library. (JP) 

University of California: South 
Central Coast Campus Site Selection 
Study. Livingston and Blayney, Plan- 
ners, 641 Mission St., San Francisco 
5. Available from Office of Archi- 
tects and Engineers, 570 University 
Hall, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4. 1959. 84 pp. $15. (Make 
checks payable to Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California.) 

The University of California needs 
a new campus south of San Francisco 
to take some of the foreseen load off 
Berkeley. This is a general analysis 
of all sites in the area (74) and a de- 
tailed study of the four best. An 
unusual report. (DOH) 





Special Issue 

House and Home, August 1960. 
This special issue on land offers a 
wealth of interesting information for 
planners. There are sections on land 
prices and availability, suburban 
sprawl, and land problems both in 
the United States and abroad. The 
last article. “The Best of our Land 
Planning Is now Very Good Indeed,” 
lists 13 rules for good land planning 

House and Home, Time Inc.. Time 
& Life Building. Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20. $1. 


Back in Print 

The Southern Association of State 
Planning and Development Agencie 
announces that its booklet, A Guide 
to Street Naming and Property Num 
bering, has been reprinted. Thi 
pamphlet. first issued in 1952. is avail 
able from Aspo at $1 a copy. 
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